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aL 37 Broadhurst Gardens, Reigate, 


to whom they should be returned not later 


} C.L.P. invites applications for the post 


The appointment to be made | 


n Biltanon wii h the National Executive Com- 
, Salary and conditions in accordance with 

ional Agreement. Application forms can 

ined from Mr. L. H. Gibbs, Reading C.L.P., 

_ Minster Street, Reading, Berks., to whom they 
‘should be returned not Jater than Sth December, 


BUCKINGHAM C.L.P. invites applications for the 
* post of full-time Assistant Organiser. The success- 


ful applicant will be required for ‘field work’ in this 
sting and highly marginal constituency. Salary 


and conditions in accordance wth the National 


‘Agreement. Application forms can be obtained 


from. the Secretary/Agent, Labour Hall, New 


Bradwell, Wolverton, Bucks., to whom they should 
_be returned not later than 30th November, 1959. 
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“Send for our free fund-raising 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 


THE. IDEAL PRINTERS 
12 Midland Street, HULL ~ 


“THE ‘FUND-RAISING’ 


Se she 


FULL UNION SHOP SINCE 1922 Lf 


EST: 1919 


Consult the Labour Monthly Specialists who 


can offer you the best publication at th 


most economical price. 


Specimens on application. 


RIPLEY PRINTERS LTD 


NOTTINGHAM ROAD - RIPLEY - DERBY ___‘Te!: 106 
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_ What Use is Organisation? © 


[THE 1959 General Election is the 
first since the War when there has 
been a substantial actual swing of 
votes away from Labour. 1950 and 
1951 saw an increase in the Labour 
vote (the 1951 Labour vote being the 
biggest ever given to a British political 
party). Yet, in both these elections 
Labour lost seats, in 1950 reducing the 
Labour Government’s majority to six 
and in 1951 giving the victory to the 
Tories with a clear majority of 17 
Members. 

In those elections, Labour losses 
were due to two main factors. One 
was the rise in the Tory vote, and the 
second was redistribution, which 
caused a number of smaller constitu- 
encies, mostly Labour strongholds, to 
disappear. Labour now requires some 
1-0 per cent more of the popular vote 
to obtain the same number of seats as 
the Tories. 


1955 Abstentions 


- Labour losses in 1955 were due to 
abstentions, because though the Tory 
vote decreased the decrease in the 
Eabour vote was greater. The Wilson 
ommittee estimated that there were 
66 seats which could have been won 
if the Labour electoral organisation 
had been strong enough to call out the 
Same proportion of its supporters as 
the Tories had done. 
The 1959 election saw a bigger turn- 
out than that 44 years previously. The 


percentage increase in the poll was 
1-9 per cent, but the register was a 
year old, while that of 1955 was only 
seven months old. 
constituencies both in 1955 and 1959 
the turn-out was much higher than the 
national average. 


Vote Fell 


Despite the larger turn-out, the total 
Labour vote fell this time by less 
than 200,000 while the increase in 
the Conservative vote was less than ~ 
500,000. The Liberals. increased . 
their vote by not many short of one 
million, but the significance of this 
increase is obscured by the — fact 
that there were nearly double the 
number of Liberal candidates. The 
increase in the Liberal vote on the 
basis of the number of candidates was 
16-6 per cent per candidate, but it must 
be remembered that they fought only 
seats where they thought they would 
do well. 

The Tories, despite their increased © 
vote, not only did not secure a 
majority of the total votes cast, but 
actually had 0-3 per cent smaller share 
than last time, a fact to which few 
papers gave any prominence. 

Where the Liberal votes would have 
gone if there had been no Liberal 
candidates is difficult to say. Some 
Liberal voters might well have voted 
Labour in the absence of a Liberal 
candidate, but others might have voted 
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In the marginal ~~ 


Pory. B mpaign w: 
mainly directed against hepa and 
‘some cases this must have taken more 
Labour votes than Tory votes. 


sion that electors who had voted 
ee Labour in 1955 and the earlier post- 
war elections this time voted Con- 
- servative. And, on the basis of reliable 
= reports from constituencies where a re- 
canvass of all recorded Labour sup- 
“porters was completed during the elec- 
tion, a number who promised to vote 
Labour must have voted Conservative 
- when they got to the polling booth. 
_ The causes of this defection will be 
the subject of examination in other 
‘places. Our immediate concern is the 
effect of organisation on the results. 


Marked Improvement 
Generally, there was a marked im- 
provement in Labour organisation, 
especially in the marginal constituen- 
cies where in most there was a register 
marked with a substantial number of 
_ Labour supporters before the cam- 
_ _paign began and where during the 
' campaign these supporters were re- 
canvassed. Election workers were 
more numerous than ever before, and 
_ there appeared to be no shortage of 
cars. 

Also, considerable progress had been 
made in registering Labour supporters 
for the postal vote and, though the 
Labour registrations in nearly all cases 
were well below those of the Tories, 
they represented an increase on 1955, 
when practically no local parties did 
anything about the postal vote. In the 
light of these facts the question is does 
organisation count? 

In his studies of the elections of 1951 
and 1955, David Butler expressed the 
opinion that local organisation had 
little effect on the outcome in any con- 
stituency, a view with which the 
Labour Organiser disagreed. 

Taking 164 marginal constituencies, 
in 1959 the average turn-out was 2:2 
per cent higher than the national aver- 
age, a very high poll on a register 12 
months old. The swing against Labour 


in 


~ It is impossible to escape the conclu-- 


than the nation 
cent compared with 115 perc 
The higher turn-out in 
constituencies obviously is th 
of the additional — organising 
made by the rival parties. It 
possible to estimate the exact con 
bution of the organisation of 
single party. Where ina constit 1€ 
the organisation of one party is 
and the other is poor, and the seat 
won with a small majority by the par 
with a strong organisation, it can b 
claimed that organisation won the see 
On the other hand, if the organisati 
of both parties is equal, then obvious 
other factors must be responsible fos 
the result. . 
A good example is Woolwich Westit 
where Labour has one of the best elee# 
toral machines in the country. Here i 
with a small decrease in the electorate: 
the Conservative vote increased by 399 
and the Labour vote decreased by 42: 
Even if all the votes given to Bs d' 
Fellowship Party had been added t 
Labour, the Tory would still have heled 
the seat, though with a slightly reduce i 
majority. Who can doubt that if 
Labour organisation had been poor ir 
Woolwich the Tory majority woula@ 
have been much greater? 


Poor Organisation 


On the other hand there are ex 
amples, fortunately very few, where 
Labour organisation was poor com: 
pared with that of the Tories andi 
where Labour lost the seats by a ve : 
narrow majority. It is quite justifiables 
to attribute these losses to organisa 
tion. 

The least that can be said of organiy 
sation is that if there is a strongs 
national trend of public opinion inf 
favour of a party, good constituencyy 
organisation will win it additionall 
seats, but if the trend is the other way, 
good organisation will minimise its 
loss of seats. In a situation where} 
public opinion is pretty equally! 
divided, organisation can decide the} 
outcome. 
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nt marked register sho 
‘the the basis of most local party activi 


e than last time, will conclude 
organisation does not matter at 


Worse Results 

3ven the 1959 election results would 
e been much worse had it not been 
the organisational effort, seats would 
have been won, and many more 
Id have been lost. If organisation is 
mitted to run down instead of being 
de more efficient, there will be little 
hance of winning the next General 
on. 

arliamentary elections are not the only 
jons with which we are involved and 
: information about Labour supporters 
d Labour voters obtained during the 
neral Election will be invaluable in 
local elections next spring. However, 
is essential that the electors marked as 
bour ‘promises’ should be re-canvassed 
ing the local elections to make cer- 
n that the markings are correct and 
tt changes have not taken place since 
he markings were made. 

' A local election agent in a ward will 
find it much easier to canvass three or 
our thousand Labour ‘promises’ than to 
canvass the whole of the electors in the 
ward. To a much greater extent than at 
a Parliamentary election, because of the 
much smaller poll, success at a local 
Jection depends largely on the ability to 
leall out supporters on Polling Day and 
this cannot be done without the necessary 
records. 

During the General Election a large 
Number of supporters who were not 
members turned out to help. Despite the 
‘terrific anti-Labour publicity barrage by 
the Tory Party-and Press, the National 
Union of Manufacturers, the steel 
masters and others, over 12 million 
people voted Labour, but less than one- 
twelfth of these are individual members 
of the Party. If an effort is made it 
‘Should be easy to bring a large propor- 
tion of these Labour stalwarts into mem- 
bership, and the marked: register of 
Labour ‘promises’ is needed for the 
planning of future membership cam- 


paigns. 


and if we were not able to win over 


this time some old supporters fell a 


‘doubtfuls’, then we must accept the 
blame for not putting our own policy in 
a way that carried conviction. That 
elections are won between elections has 
become a cliche, but though this fact is 
so apparent, too many local parties do 
nothing between elections to keep in 
touch with supporters, let alone convert 
those who are likely to respond to our 


propaganda. “ 
It is to these that the leaflets and the 
broadsheets should be distributed, — 


pamphlets sold and the invitations to 
party functions addressed. There is | 


enough material in the records of the 
1959 election which, if properly used | 
meanwhile, can guarantee success next 
time. : ug 


Do not forget 
those who were 

left off the 
Register 


‘THIS year the annual registration 

period coincided with the General 
Election campaign, and in those areas 
where the information was obtained 
by canvassers rather than by the postal 
delivery of Form A, the Registration — 
Officers’ canvassers possibly had a ~ 
livelier than usual reception! 

According to the Municipal Journal, 
it is believed that the percentage return 
of Form A was higher this year, prob- 
ably because electors thought the 
claims were related to the election on 
8th October. 

During the election campaign our 
canvassers will have found many sup- 
porters not on the current register. 
Some of these will appear on the next 
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nce that the registers tend to be more 


- jmaccurate in districts where large 


‘numbers of private houses have been 


-sub-let—with the owner still occupy-— 


ing part of the house. Time and time 
_ again it has been found that sub- 
tenants, or boarders, are not on the 
register, while, on the other hand, 
electors long since departed. are still 


_ included. 


: Larger Towns 


This problem is usually more acute 
in the larger cities and towns, where 


‘such districts may comprise a substan- 


tial part of a ward—or even of a con- 
 stituency. 

_ These were the sort of districts 
where Labour might have expected 
support from electors as a result of the 
Rent Act. In practice, however, many 
of the occupiers—the more ‘perman- 
ent’ electors, were registered — and 
probably continued to vote Tory 
(being not displeased with their income 
from sub-letting), while the sub- 
tenants, who were more likely to be 
our supporters—were unable to vote 
at all! 

Whatever the reasons for these 
omissions, we must make sure that the 
names of all our supporters who are 
qualified are included in the 1960 
register. 

Your election canvass and other 
records which should have been saved, 
can provide much useful information. 
They should be examined now, and 
lists of non-registered supporters 
drawn up. 

If you have postal vote records, you 
will know that, generally speaking, 
those supporters who claimed postal 
votes on grounds of removal into your 
area ought now to appear on the 
newly-qualified Electors List (B). Simi- 
larly, those who were ‘outward’ 
removals should now appear on List C. 

It should also be remembered that 
any electors who have a postal vote 


‘ment, vill ne 
cation if they 
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though their new address is ; 
same area. Gb 

The Electors Lists will be availe 
28th November, and from that date unti) 
16th December it will be possible fos 
claims to be made by or on behalf © 
people whose names are not on 
current Register (List A) or on the lis 
newly-qualified electors (List B). z 

List C—of persons no longer qualifie 
as electors — should also be care 
examined to (1) make sure that suppo: 
who are still qualified are not on 
list, and (2) that any persons known & 
be no longer qualified are on it. re | 

The first fortnight in December may 


not be the best time of the year ft 
organise a general canvass. On the oth 
hand, a registration canvass is less 
volved than other types, and it may 
possible to ‘harness’ the enthusiasm — vf 
those younger helpers whose presences 
during the election campaign was & 
source of encouragement. The fact 
remains that it is the most satisfactory 
way of ensuring a good register for next 
year’s local elections. 4 

If a complete canvass is out of 
question, see that some knowledgeab 
person in each polling district has the li 
for correcting. Four copies of the B andi 
C Lists are provided free by the Electoral 
Registration Officer, and arrangements§ 
should be made by the constituency) 
secretary to see that they are quicklyy 
available at local level. 5 

Claims can be made on behalf of othei 
persons, though it is preferable for themp 
to sign their own forms. The claim is# 
made on form RPF.5 (RPF.5/1 for Scot+ 
land). Supplies can be obtained from the# 
Electoral Registration Officer or dupli 
cated forms to the like effect can be used. 


Double Number 


Because of the General Election 
the Labour Organiser was not — 
published in October. Instead we 
are publishing a double number 
filled with views, facts and figures, 
which may be useful to readers 
when studying the lessons of the 

election. 


VOTE EARLY 


Dan’ weit for him— 
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It may be Too Lote ! 


Brush lettering made to work 
here, too. The only touch of 
informality in an otherwise 
straight layout. Crisp copy, 
with no frills. 


A 4 long ‘thin’ making good use of competent 
| brush lettering. Informal and unusual approach 
to the problem of the introductory leaflet. 
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sider. 


About John Stonehouse 


YOUR LABOUR and Co-operative 
Candidate tas 


fe ores pears 


VOTE LABOUR 
Thursday, October 8th 


Team pe 


VOTE 


STONEHOUSE 


D &xtraordinarily good photo- 
graphs well done on the out- 
side panels. The inside page, 
however, is stodgily presented 
because its measure 


wide. 


GORDON 
WALKER | 


A_ beautifully 
dow bill in full colour. But, 
obviously, far too costly a 
thing for the average con- 
Stituency party to even con- 


printed win- 


—E Lithographically printed. A 
process very rarely used for 
this purpose, but in this case 
used to great effect. Candi- 
date’s photo. appears inside. 


This is both a window bill G 
and an election address. 
Very well thought out, 
although the layout of the 
address could have been 
improved, 


office model election address. 


PUSH DPA ERE RG 


H Killing two birds with one 


stone. This is a combined 
introductory leaflet and 
window sticker. An ex- 
tremely good idea, if some- 
what indifferently printed. 


A simple single fold address 
with the candidate's head 
printed in black on a solid” 
colour. Based on a head 


ais baat 


‘ 


ee GS 


) contrived. A good front page, 


*K An old favourite. A plain but 


@ 4 regular job. 


» Your children’s education 
fi and opportunities. The 
4 ie rent or payment on your 


home. What money will 


h buy. How much your in- 
fy come will drop’ on re 
firement. 


@ These thingy matter to _ 
you. 


| Simple, direct and decently 


a fair inside spread but a dis- 
mal turnover. A case of Queen 


Ann front and Mary Ann 


back ! 


A word from si DR CANDIDATE 


_ OLIVER 


clean layout. Warning: Only 
a first-rate portrait of the 
candidate will make this 
approach succeed. 


Good, dramatic photograph - 
used well. The inside spread 
has been well looked after, 
except for some lack of in- 
cisiveness inthe display of the 
banner heading. 


Neat and tidy, well printed, 
but lacks bite. Here is a 
first rate portrait and ob- 
viously worth the space that 
it was given. 


Date. to Remember 


OCTOBER 
* . 
~LABOUR FOR SUTTON ! = 


RICHARDS 


Published by A. A. SWEETLAND, "Beeumont Hall, St> Judesy 
Plymouth ;; and Printed by SWINDON SIGNCRAFT LTD., 
Henry Street, Swindon, Wiltshire., 


M 4 reminder-card in the form 
of a single-date calendar sheet. 
A real eye catcher on the door- 
mat. Used in several con- 
stituencies. 


pt 


PEACE 
FULL EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION 
SOUTH DORSET CONSTITUENCY 


[_ THunspay | 
OCTOBER 


WE ARE VOTING 


LABOUR 


ASCHER 


Window bill and election address. It’s a 
less, and the lettering made larger. 
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pity the copy for the window bill wasn’t | 
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As flamboyant as the can- 
didate himself. Straight out 
of the property ad. stables 
(or should it be ‘mews’?) No~ 
good trying this unless you're 
Roy Brooks. 


Saturday in 


ALICE BACON 


Allee Bacon | Sah 


P Making the most of a single 
colour. The best action picture 
of a candidate there has been. | 
Good signposting of the copy. | 
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HE West Midlands has suffered a 
heavy reverse. Seven seats were 
ost—a quarter of the Party’s total 
/f losses. ’ 
|} Since 1945 the West Midlands has 
shown remarkable stability, until this 
time. We won 34 seats in 1945, a gain 
of 24, but at each of the following 
‘three elections we held on to 32. Now 
We are down to 25. 

The Party’s regional vote is now 
1,116,108, or 45.9 per cent of the total 
poll. Our drop in votes is just under 
an average of 500 per constituency. 
The Tories lead by 4.8 per cent of the 
total poll. 

_ Nevertheless, we lost seven seats 
with a swing higher than that for the 
}whole country. 
Birmingham with its thirteen con- 
}stituencies, of which five were mar- 
ginal, was a particular disappointment. 
Not only were three seats lost, but 
}seven are now, at least on paper, mar- 
ginal. The average poll in the city was 
only 72 per cent, being only .5 per cent 
better than 1955. This is below the 
national and regional averages. 

Undoubtedly, the substantial number 
of removals within the city may have 
been a contributory factor, but it is 
surely not the full explanation. 


TORY PROPAGANDA 


It is not the place in these notes to 
deal with the policy arguments to 
explain the results, except to say that 
the Midlands has. been particularly 
affected by the sustained Tory propa- 
ganda of ‘You’ve never had it so good’. 

The transfer of electors was a con- 
tributory factor in the loss of some 
seats. Brierley Hill, where the pre- 
‘vious Labour majority of 949 was 
turned into a Tory victory of 4,133, 
had 9,000 additional electors. 

Meriden, with a Labour majority of 
1,105 and now won by the Tories by 
263, had 8,000 more electors. 
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WEST MIDLANDS LOSES SEVEN 
ae - by H. R. Underhill 


“ 
i 


All Saints, Birmingham, lost by 20 © 
(previously a Labour majority of — 
1,307) and Sparkbrook, Birmingham, — 
lost by 886 (previously held by Labour . 
by 3,211) both had electorates down 
by 3,000. t ae 

Coventry South where a Labour 
majority of 1,688 was turned into a ~ 
Tory one of 1,830, not only lost Labour Ss 
votes by slum clearance but also had a _ 
substantial increase in private building. 

Most constituencies had the happiest 
and_ most enthusiastic campaign since 
1945. Organisation was considerably 
improved compared with the previous 
election. ale 


BIRMINGHAM DOWN 


No less than 11 of our 16 marginals 
polled over 81 per cent, six being over 
83 per cent. The only marginals to poll 
below this were in Birmingham, where 
three losses were sustained with all polls 
telatively low. 

This is my fourth election campaign in 
the West Midlands and it was by far the 
best we have had. In most marginals, in 
particular, there has never previously 
been such advance preparations, election 
organisation, spirit and enthusiasm as on 
this occasion. 

Despite this general improvement even 
greater attention to certain aspects of 
organisation in some of the marginals 
might have saved some seats. But, most 
definitely our seven losses were not due to 
any breakdown in organisation, and I 
hesitate to think what might have been 
the result if the close attention to organi- 
sation over recent years had not been 
given. 

The Liberal vote trebled, but so did 
the number of Liberal candidates. The 
Liberals did, however, oust us from 
second place in both Herefordshire con- 
stituencies. 

Liberal intervention would appear to 
have been a contributory factor in the 
loss of Rugby by only 470. At Birming- 
ham, Perry Barr, where our majority was 
cut to 183, the Liberal intervention would 
seem to have to some extent adversely 
affected our vote. But no Liberals stood 
in the other five marginals lost. 


By contrast, at Dudley, where a Liberal 
in 1955 polled 5,479 but did not contest 
this election, the Tory vote rose by 5,768, 
ours by only 442, and our majority was 
halved to 5,725. 


COUNTY MARGINALS 


_ We did considerably better this time 
with postal votes, but in the county mar- 
ginals the Tories did much better. If 
greater attention had been given to postal 
votes two marginals may have been 
_saved—Meriden, Tory majority of 263 
with 200 Labour posta! votes of a total 
of 1,050, and All Saints, Birmingham, 
Tory majority of 20 with estimated 130 
Labour postal votes of a total of 386. 

If Rugby, Tory majority 470, had 
worked on postal votes as did the Tories 
elsewhere, that too might have been 
saved. 

It is a matter for concern that in a few 
marginals so many postal ballot papers 
were not returned. For example, Perry 
Barr, Birmingham, only 330 out of a 
total issue of 553, Coventry South 823 
out of 1,203, and at All Saints, Birming- 
ham, only 386 out of 534. 

Although most marginals sent a special 
letter to absent voters, the majority made 
no effort to visit the homes of supporters 
to ensure the ballot papers were properly 
completed and returned. 

The Regional Office work in arranging 
special canvassing in overspill areas 
proved very successful, nearly 1,000 postal 
votes were secured for Birmingham con- 
stituencies, including the five marginals. 

Never before in this region have there 
been such marked registers prior to an 
election. Some marginals recanvassed a 
high proportion during the election cam- 
paign, but in others only a few of the 
‘promises’ received reminder calls. This 
was a grave weakness. 


MARKED REGISTER 


Many marginals failed to make full 
use of the marked register records over 
the past year, both for intensive work on 
postal votes and to ensure the Labour 
‘promises’ received regular literature. 

In some constituencies, because there 
appears no local explanation for the 
results, some members are saying there is 
little use in canvassing if the ‘promises’ 
cannot be relied upon. 

This will need answering, particularly 
as the analysis of polling district voting 
already made in some marginals shows 


1eiioar areas polled high and Tory a 
polled low. 

Failure to recanvass ‘promises’ du 
the election may be the explanation ii 
some constituencies, but another may b 
that when canvassing, only one member 
of the household is seen and all voters i 
that family are then marked as ‘For’. — 

Generally speaking, we are satisfied} 
with the number of ‘cars operating on 
polling day in most constituencies. Cer- 
tainly the rural marginals, in partic 2 
did not suffer from the change in the law.) 
Burton had nearly 200 cars, Wrekin 80,, 
Walsall South 100, Meriden 110, Warwick} 
and Leamington 150, Northfield 100, an 
so on. 

Mention must be made here of the)® 
splendid organisational job carried |— 
through in Coventry. As previously 7 
ported, Coventry faced the problem of? 
the removal of a large number of electors} 
from the marginal North and South con- 
stituencies to the strong Labour : 
constituency. 


385 CARS 


These were traced, canvassed and! 
recorded, and on polling day a centr 
pool of no less than 385 cars wa 
organised, in addition to the cars doing! 
normal work in the wards, solely to tra 
pee these removed Labour ‘promises’. | 

By 8 p.m. on polling day about 1,200) | 
supporters had been moved back to vote 
in the North constituency, and a further? 
1,000 to the South. But for this splendid 
effort the Coventry North seat might also} 
have been lost, and the Tory majority in) 
the South would have been far higher. — 

Defects there undoubtedly were in 
polling day organisation, but the polling } 
day work was a great improvement on} 
1955. Further improvement might have? 
held two or three seats. There is still 
need for more adequate training of those} ; 
in charge of committee rooms. 

Another grave defect was the lack of} 
full-time help in the marginals to help 
the agent with detailed local organisa- 
tional work and progress chasing during 
the election campaign. In the widespread] 
rural marginals this was a noticeablef 
weakness. 

The help given to the. marginals from 
other constituencies was disappointing, | 
It did not come up to expectations. There} | 
were some splendid exceptions, and the} 
assistance plans that were carried through} | 

(continued on page 210) 
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A T least one political commentator 
|} __has made much of the fact that 
the Tory Party has won three elections 
#} in a row. He appears to attach the 
_ Same mystical significance to the figure 


"figure 2 ek 


# Sequences for the Labour Party, he 
# asserts that this has happened to 
‘no other government in Britain in 
modern times. He apparently ignores 
_ the Liberal government of 1906, which 
won two General Elections in 1910 
| and which continued in office until the 
outbreak of war in 1914, which 
resulted in the formation of a Coali- 
tion government under a _ Liberal 
' Prime Minister. 

The second Coalition also had a 
Liberal Prime Minister, in the person 
-of Mr. David Lloyd George, and the 
“candidates to whom he gave the 
Coalition ‘coupon’ won a resounding 
{ victory in the ‘khaki’ election of 1918. 
| There was no Tory Government in 
} Britain from 1906 until 1922, when 
the Coalition broke up. 

_ Perhaps in political history, modern 
times only begin after the first world 
' war, but even if this is so, these years 
are worthy of careful study by those 
‘who are anxious to interpret the 1959 
General Election. 


NOT VERY SUCCESSFUL 


It was only in 1918 that Labour 
emerged as a truly national party with 
361 candidates. In that election it was 
not very successful and only 57 Labour 
Members were returned. By 1922, 
however, it had become the official 
Opposition, and in 1923, though it was 
‘not the largest party in the House, 
Labour formed a short-lived govern- 
ment, and was defeated at the polls in 

924. 

After the election of 1929, Labour 

with 288 seats was the strongest party, 


as some people attach to the 
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but not a majority of the House, and 
the second Labour Government lasted — 


a oa aD fee = 
Ly  ¢ - 
ca 


Figures Foretell 


only until 1931. ae: 


The rapid rise of Labour during 
those years was due not only to the — 
dissatisfaction of the Tory handling of — 
but also was 


post-war problems, 
because of the disintegration of the 
Liberal Party, caused by the split 
between the Lloyd George Liberals 


and the Asquith Liberals, when Liberal — 


politicians deserted their party—some — 


coming to Labour but most joining 
the Conservatives. 


TWO MILLION LOST 


Each General Election in the inter- 


War years saw an increase in the 
Labour vote until the disaster of 1931, 
when two million votes were lost and 
Labour Members of Parliament were 
reduced to 46. 
the Labour vote was restored, only 154 
Labour Members were returned. 
What would have happened if there 
had been a General Election in 1939 
or 1940 it is difficult to say. What 
actually did happen was the outbreak 


Even in 1935, when 


of war in 1939, and the formation of | 


another Coalition, in which Labour 
Ministers played a most important 
role, and so the contest was postponed 
until 1945. 

The most striking feature of politics 
in this period was the tremendous 
recuperative powers of the Labour 
Party after the 1931 debacle. Despite 
the loss of its glamorous leaders, the 
Party stood solid and its loyal mem- 
bers won their reward in the General 
Election of 1945. 

Just as 1945 must be seen in relation 
to what had gone before so must 1959 
be seen in relation to 1945. In the 
1945 election Labour secured less 
than 12 million votes and, on 48 per 
cent of the total poll, won 393 seats. 

The Labour Government was de- 
feated in 1951, though then the Labour 
vote was almost 2 million more than 


d been in 1945, and even repre- 


cf 


total poll. The Tory share of the poll 
in 1959 was only 0.7 per cent more 

an Labour’s share in 1951, when 
- Labour lost and the Tories became the 
- government. 


Labour can start in the knowledge 
that at this year’s election it had nearly 


‘sented a slightly larger share of the — 


So far as the future is concerned, _ 


comparative results in the mi ane al 
constituencies listed in the Wilson 
Report and other non - Labou 4 
marginal constituencies, as well as the § 
comparative results in the seats lost at 


124 million votes (more than in 1945) the General Election. 


|—Facts of Five Elections 


AGGREGATE VOTE _ 


S 1945 1950 1951 1955 1959 
eats a ae (thousands) | (thousands) | (thousands) | (thousands) | (thousands) ~ 
Labour 11,992 13,295 _ 13,948 12,405 12,216 
~ . Con. and Assoc. 9,960 12,501 13,724 13,310 13,750.45 
Liberal 2,245 2,621 730 722 1,640 
Others 780 350 198 321 254 
aS é 24,978 28,769 28,602 26,759 27,862 


ee 


ELECTORATE AND. % POLL 


32,836 
76.0% 


34,269 
84.0% 


34,622 
82.6% 


34,852 
76.8% 


Electorate 
% Poll 


CANDIDATES AND MEMBERS 


Labour 
Candidates 604 617 617 617 621 
Elected 393 315 295 277 258 
% of Poll 48.02% 46.4% 48.77% 46.3% 43.8% 
Con. and Assoc. 

Candidates 624 607 617 624 625 
Elected 213 298 321 345 365 
% of Poll 39.87% 43.5% 47.98% 49.8% 49.4% 

Liberal 
Candidates 307 475 109 110 217 
Elected 12 9 6 6 6 
% of Poll 8.98% 91% PRS ee Pegs Sees /A 
Others 
Candidates 148 155 33 
Elected vip 3 3 3 q 
% of Poll 3.13% 1.0% Ahh 1.2% 9% 
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Con. 19,713 — 
Lab. 19,546 


Con. Maj. 167 


Z d 55,980 
G Con. 19,185 

$ Lab. 18,805 
a Lib. 5,506 
= Con. Maj. 380 
K ingston-on-Hull North 65,880 
po. Con e-~ 25,780 
4 Lab. 25,190 
a 
= Con. Maj. 590 
* 


1 ottingham Central 


i aan 


|e 
- 
r 


id 


rae ean 


+ 


56,463 
Con. 20,903 
Lab. 20,145 


Con. Maj. 758 


58,245 
Con. 23,040 
Lab. 22,794 
Lib. 3,770 


Con. Maj. _ 246 
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- Con. Maj. 


ese 


= 


Con. 
Lab. 


Con. Maj. 


Lab. 19,649 
Cons. 19,047 


Lab. Maj. 602 . 


. Lab. 21,901 
Con. 20,225. 
Lab. Maj. 1,676 
54,520 

Lab. 19,329 
Con. 17,499 
Lib. 6,660 
Lab. Maj. 1,830 
63,918 

Con. 23,612 
Lab 22,910 
Lib 5,604 


$2,491 

Con 24,004 
Lab 21,869 
Con. Maj. 2,135 
59,768 

Con D712 
Lab 23,036 
Con. Maj 4276 


Begue MeL Kr 
Con. 28,481 
Lab, _ 22/027 


—1.4 


Bree Con. 


Con. Maj. 545 

Wandsworth Central 64,276 
pa eee Con. 25,484 
y Lab. 24,391 
; Con. Maj. 1,093 
Liverpool, Kirkdale 60,738 
Con. 22,356 

Lab. 20,542 

Con. Maj. 1,814 

Maldon 52,027 
Con. 22,002 

Lab. 21,452 

Con. Maj. 550 

Yarmouth 52,350 
Con. 21,317 

Lab. 20,400 

Con. Maj. SAG 


. 19,019 
pen beloe 18,541 
; Con. Maj. 
48,324 
Con. 20,071 
Lab. 19,701 
z Con. Maj. 370 
ton South 51,933 
7 Con. 21,497 
Lab. 21,023 
“Con. Maj. 474 
48,929 
Con. 20,215 
Lab. 19,670 


50.6 


82.3 


50.5 


49.5 


819 


50.6 
49.4 


815 


50.7 
49.3 


776 
aye 
48.9 


70.6 


S20 
47.9 


83.5 


50.6 
49.4 


79.7 
51.1 


4G 3h 2 
AS 


48.9 — 
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Con. Maj. 2,978 


Cons 


49,519 


21,948 


Lab. — 19,950 


Con. Maj. ; 1,998 


Con. 
Lab. 


Con. Maj. 


Con. 
Lab. 


Con. Maj. 


Con. 
Lab. 
Lib. 


Con. Maj. 


Con. 
Lab. 


Con. Maj. 


Con. Maj. 


49,809 


21,954 
18.935 


3,019 


59,215 


24,949 
21,693 


3,256 


61,831 


23,655 
21,683 
4,287 


1,972 


57,102 


22,416 
19,669 


2,747 


54,401 
21,772 
19,532 

3,860 


2,240 


52,847 


22,827 
19,248 


35579 


D0. es he Conn: 
23020 eae a aby ine oe 
DDG oe habs 


Con. Maj. ; 


‘Con. 
Lab. 
Con. Maj. 
Ks 
68,714 Z 
Con, 28,306 ei Con. 
Lab. 26,771 f Lab. 
Con. Maj. 1,535 Con. Maj. 
: 73,849 83.6 73,717 84.3 
son, 131,402 50.9 Con. 33,099 Ekin! 
Lab. 30,298 49.1 Lab. —-29,025 46.7 8ty 
53 Con. Maj. 1,104 Con. Maj. 4,074 Lo? ya 
Sunderland South $164 774 68,014 80.0 
a pe teon.. + 24.727 51.9 Con, 27,825 50.9 
SL ab. *-22/953 48.1 Lab.  — 26,835 491 Ay 
a _ Con. Maj. 1,774 Con. Maj. 990 ay tea 
3 s - be 
Hitchin 62,258 EID 2 75,493 85.4 
a Con. 26,371 50.9 Con, 30,193 46.8 
a. Lab. 25,406 49,1 Lab. 25,818 40.0 
i. Lib. 8,481 13.2 
Con. Maj. 965 Con. Maj. 4,375 —2.5 
a 
a 197 
eS 


A955 hy er tegen Se IOSD 
% 


. Constituenc ; . s ; 
ie Electorate Poll Electorate 

Dulwich 66,495 78.7 66,988 

Poa Con. >? =25;333 48.4 Con. 24,991 

Lab. 23,482 | 44.9 Lab. 22,740 

Lib. 3,501 6.7 Lib. 5,324 

Con. Maj. 1,851 _ Con. Maj. 2,251 

Walthamstow East 45,169 80.8 43,892 

Con. 16,873 46.2 Con. 16,622 

= Lab. 15,744 43.2 Lab. 13,721 

Lib. 3,882 10.6 Lib. 4,974 

df) Ol 183 

Con. Maj. 1,129 Con. Maj. 2,901 

Liverpool, West Derby 54,100 73.3 54,804 

Con. 21,124 53.3 Con. 22,719 

Lab. 18,540 46.7 Lab. 19,386 

Con. Maj. 2,584 Con. Maj. 3,333 

Glasgow, Kelvingrove 39,672 67.6 34,319 

Con. 14,854 S54 Con. 12,355 

Lab. 11,966 44.6 Lab. 11,254 

LLP: 740 


Con. Maj. 2,888 Con. Maj. 1,101 


By-election 1958 


Lab. 10,210 
Con; 8,850 
Lib. O22, 
TEP: 587 


Lab. Maj. 1,360 


Wythenshawe 64,968 76.3 69,925 
Con.” | 26200." 52:9 Con. 28,934 

Lab. 23,378 47 1 Lab. 27,625 

Con. Maj. 2,822 Con. Maj. 1,309 

Norwich South 45,402 78.3 43,789 
Con. 18,659 52-5) Con. 19,128 

Lab. 16,901 47.5 Lab. 16,884 

Con. Maj. 1,758 Con. Maj. . 2,244 

Liverpool Walton 59,522 75.3 S73 12: 
Con. 23,851 53.2: Con. 24.288 


Lab. 20,989 46.8 Lab. 20,254 
Con. Maj, 2,862 Con. Maj. 4,034 
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- 


Con. 
Lab. ~ 


Con. Maj. 


Coa: 
Lab. 


Con. Maj. 


at Cen. Maj. 


“» Cons) 20317. 


~ Con. Maj. 


49.047 78.6 
427. 
LRP 673. 
2,075 
Sele Ore 
24,598 518 
22938 48.2 
16 + 
46,583 79.7 
19,503 52.5 
17,628 475 


1,875 


ucestershire 51,166 
Cee, Con. 21,760 
Lab. 20,034 

Con. Maj. 1,726 

: 43,887 

Con. 18,690 

Lab. 17,215 

Con. Maj. 1,475 

ee 54,760 

Con 23,509 

Lab. 21.866 

Con. Maj. 1,643 

iyerpool, Toxteth 52575 
ee: Con. 20,576 
a Lab. _— 16,037 
a Con. Maj. 4,539 
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Con. 
Lab. 


Con. Maj. 


Con. 
Lab. 


Con. Maj. 


Con. 
Lab. 


Con. Maj. 


Con. 
Lab. 


Con. Maj. 


Con. 
Lab. 


Con. Maj. 


Con. 
Lab. 


Con. Maj. 


50,779 


20,682 - 
16,844 
2.707. 
3,838 


58,505 
26,521 
22}935 


3,586 


50,213 
23,422 
17,860 


5,562 


57,026 — 


26,168 
21,567 


4,601 


43,458 


19,275 
16,542 


AIRE 


58,971 


27,392 
22,952 


4,440 


49,686 


19,575 
15,660 


3,915 


792. 


514 


418 
"O.8). Es 


—2.6 


~e it tr 
"Saat Se ge aM or : Ao Sy 
Gonstitiiency #-2.2ch set oa ey Kt oe. 
Re SEs ie tecttsrate Rol 
‘Watford 52,662 824 


Con. 22,546 52.0 daCon! = 21216 fon 
Lab. 20829 480 Lab. 18,315 405 
: Lib. 5.753 q27 


Con. Maj. 1,717 Con. Maj. 2,901 
56,990 80.2 62,804 83.1 
Gon. > 24077 a SOF Con. — 30,471 56.5 
Babiae 221,651 47.3 Lab. . 21699 5 Stes 
Con. Maj. 2,426. Con. Maj. 8,782 
"Buckingham 53,298 85.1 54,905 86.4 
AG ats Con? ~ 23250. "51.3 Con. . 22,304 47.0 
ae Lab ned? 1100 hee Lab. 20558 43.3, 
Lib 4.577 97 
Con. Maj. 1,140 Con. Maj. 1,746 
‘Kemptown 58,622 70.0 61,119 73.7 
Con, 0 23.142» oe 56.4 Con. 25,411 56.3 
Lab. 17.885 43.6 Lab. 19,665 43.7 
Con. Maj. 5,257 Con. Maj. 5,746 
Lanark 49,726 859 57,094 87.2 
Conds 21828.” SEI Lab. 25,171 50.5 
Lab. 20870 489 Con.) 220631 49.5 P|} 
Con. Maj. 958 Lab. Maj. 540 i) 
Wi 
ral ( 
Plymouth, Sutton 1,367 789 74,078 79.3 al 
Con. 30,051 53.4 Con. 32,752 55.7 at 
Lab. 26,241 46.6 Lab. 25.991 44.3 i| 
Con. Maj. 3,810 Con. Maj. 6,761 i 
bea a 
Billericay 58,872 75.5 78,328 80.4 ¥ 
Gon.) -siQ4-527 , oaeaok Cons, —A29.2248) sede ~ 
Lab, 1 20,121 45.3 Lab: ol 24-400 “une 1 
Lib. 9.347 14.1 ¢ 
Con. Maj. 4,206 Con. Maj. 4,822 ; 
Woolwich West 55.329 ae2 54,563 84.5 ; 
Con. 23,981 52.0 Con. 24,373 52.7 * 
Lab. 22,101 48.0 Lab. 20,678 447 3 
Fel. Pty. 1.189 2.6 £ 
Con. Maj. 1,880 Con. Maj. 3,695 g 
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Lab. : 


oe Cans Maj 4 


Con. = 
Lab. 


Con. Maj. 
ra é ‘ 
By-election 1957 


Lab. 18,516 
Con. 17,406 
Ind. _ 1,487 


Lab. Maj. 1,110 


61,019 


ee Peon. 4, 25,598 
Le Lab. 21,473 
a § es Con. Maj. 4,125 
4 é ae = 
ee A 59,099 
ie sy ‘3 =~ Con: 22,058 
ie a Lab. 19,149 
ae Ind. 6,514 


61,601 

Con. 26,145 

Lab. 22,634 

. Con. Maj. 3,511 


Con. Maj. 2,909: 


54.4 
45.6 


80.8 


46.2 
40 1 
13,7 


79.2 


53.6 
46.4 
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j. 6,766 


Con. 
Lab. 


Con. Maj. 


Con, 
Lab. 


Con. Maj. 


23:410 — 


44,746 75.2 
16,567 


52.8 
47.2 


+1.0 


_ Constituency 
‘ Ross and Cromarty 


< Nat. Lib. 9,929 62.3 Nat. Lib. 7,813 47.2 
Lab. 6,003 37 Lab. 4813 f° 208 
Lib. 3,918 23.7 
= Nat. Lib Nat Lib. 
Maj. 3,926 Maj. 2,998 
Isle of Ely 61,188 y (ae 61,387 747 
= Con. 24,862 S75 Con. 26,173 57.0 
Lab. _— 18,416 42.5 Lab. 19,705 43.0 
Con. Maj 6,446 Con. Maj 6,468 
Berwick and E. Lothian 50,764 80.3 50,569 83.2 
: Con. 21,739 53.3 Con. 22,472 53.4 
Lab. 19,029 467 Lab. 19,622 46.6 
Con, Maj. 2,710 Con. Maj. 2,850 
~ South Bedfordshire 54,050 81.9 65,416 83.9 
L.& C. 23,365 528 L. & C. -25,861 47.1 
Lab. 20,897 47.2 Lab. 21,102 38.4 
. Lib. 7,912 14.5 
L.&C. Maj. 2,468 L. &C. Maj. 4,759 
Grantham 57,546 82.8 59,026 819 
Con, 24,188 50.8 Con. 27,482 56.8 
Lab. 21,813 45.8 , i 43. 
Lib. 1,624 3.4 Ss poiee $ 
Con. Maj. 2,375 Con. Maj. 6,615 
Burton 57,025 80.8 58,229 82.4 
Con. 24,519 53.2 Con. 26,926 56.1 
Lab. 21,546 46.8 ice 21,032 43.9 
Con. Maj. 2,973 Con. Maj. 5,894 
Darlington 59,448 82.3 59,342 84.4 
Con. =. 25,765 52.6 Con... 24.318 48.6 | 
Lab. 23,184 47.4 Lab. 19,901 39.7 1 
Lib. 5,863 Mere | 
Con. Maj. 2,581 Con. Maj. 4,417 : 
Bury and Radcliffe 65,379 80.2 64,897 82.2 
Con. 28,080 53.6 Con. 28,623 SRT ii | 
Lab. 24,331 46.4 Lab. 24,715 46.3 | 


Con. Maj. 3,749 Con. Maj. 3.908 


Loe, AY gee 
Con. 18,479 61.8 Con. 
Lab eA Aa? 382. 


Con. Maj. 7.047 Con. Maj. 7,287 


Con. 25,025 


Con. 27,407 579 
3 Lab. 21,051 457 Lab. 19928 427 oe 
~ Con. Maj. 3,974 Con. Maj. 7,479 23.6 te 
eee b a 
a 2 5 “ae 


_ 3—Twenty-eight = =—— 
| Other Possible Gains 


1955 1959 Swing 
o ToLab.+ | 
Electorate Poll Electorate Poll FromLab.—- 
51,220 85,5 52,212 83.4 Rae. 
Con. 22,310 53.5 Con. 23,990 55.1 > ee 
Lab. 19,407 46.5 Lab. 19529 44.9 Sez 
Con. Maj. 2,903 Con. Maj. 4,461 160 oe a 
ort North 53,271 79.8 53,287 82.1 itl 
“S Con. 23,547 554 Con. “S23, A87" 597 RE 
me. kab. «= 18,980 44.6 Lab. 20,265 46.3 eS 
| «Con. Maj. 4,567 Con. Maj. 3,222 +17 | 
FS ie - — 
ent ntford and Chiswick ~ 42,528 82.0 39,881 82.0 
“Con. 18,489 53.0 Con. 17,869 544 
aq Lab. 16,384 47.0 Lab. _— 14,950 45.6 ses 
a Con. Maj. 2,105 Con. Maj. 2,919 =14 2 
dalesbroveh West 52,916 82.5 53,059 84.5 
E Con. 25,495 584 Con. 24,602 549 
<a Lab. 18,134 41.6 Lab. 15,892 354 
Lib. 4/336 97 
Con. Maj. 7,361 Con. Maj. 8,710 —L4 “ 
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Manchester, Blackley 


Bolton West 


Gillingham 


Stockport South 


Harrow East 


Con. 28,969 
Lab. 21,774 
Con. Maj. 7,195 

58,653 77.3 

Con. 25,395 56.0 

Lab. 19,959 440 
Con. Maj. 5,436 

56,724 79.1 

Lib. 24,827 55.4 

Lab. 20,014 446 
Lib. Maj. 4,813 

57,933 83.1. 

Con, 24,722 SIs 

Lab. 20,304 42.2 

~ Lib. 3,140 65 
Con. Maj. 4,418 

"47,561 79.5 

Con. 20,984 ye} 

Lab. 16,839 44.5 
Con. Maj. 4,145 

47,251 79.0 

Con. 20,698 Da: 

Lab. 16,612 44.5 
Con. Maj. 4,086 

49,460 82.6 

Con. 22,243 544 

Lab. 18,621 45.6 
Con. Maj. 3,622 


By-election 19/3/1959 


48 820 68.9 
Con. 17,766 
Lab. 15,546 
Ind. 348 
Con. Maj. 2,220 


Con. Maj. 5,121 
57,851 
Con. 22,163 
Lab. 7,790 
Lib. 
Con. Maj. 4,373 
54,035 
Lib. 23,535 
Lab. 19,545 
Lib. Maj. 3,988 
59,769 
Con. 275153 
Lab. 22,134 


Con. Maj.. 5,019 


48,390 

Con. 23,142 
Lab. 15,863 
Con. Maj. 7,279 
47,265 

Con, 20,522 
Lab. 17,982 
Con. Maj. 2,540 
49,273 

Con. 23,554 
Lab. 17,607 
Con. Maj. 5,947 


82.5 
S51 
449 


“Con. — 22,306 


EAikaba: 4 
Con. Maj. 


Con. 
Lab. 
Con. Maj. 


acon: 
Lab. 


Con. Maj. 


roo i and Royton 
sy Con. 
Lab. 


Tia 
a 


Con. Maj. 


Lib. 24,410 

Lab. 21,077 

W. Nat. 3,835 

Lib. Maj. 3,333 

By-election 

57,183 

‘Z “Lab. 23,679 

a Lib. 20,610 

ae W.Nat. 5,741 

- Lab. Maj. 3,069 
a 

combe 63,094 

_.. —-€on. 29,845 

4 Lab. 21,905 

ie: Con. Maj. 7,940 
te 

mel Hempstead 60,013 

is Con. 25,648 

Lab. 19,512 

Lib. 5,111 

Con. Maj. 6,136 


28/2/57 
Pero 


nS 


eek ayes e ae: * “y 
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50,044 
23,012 — 


Con. 
Lab. 


Con. Maj. 5,106 
42,833 


19,146 
17,624 


1,522 


60,545 
27,414 
22,830 


4,584 


57,868 
19,742 
17,588 
11,713 


Lab. 23,399 
Lib. 16,766 
Con. 6,147 
P.Cymru 2,545 
Lab. Maj. 6,633 
68,199 

~ Con. 30,774 
Lab. 19,904 
Con. Maj. 10,870 
70,962 

Con. 30,189 
Lab. 21,954 
Lib. 8,358 
Con. Maj. 8,235 


17,906 


+10.2 


aid 


Pies 1955 
Constituency ; 
Electorate Poll ' Electorate 
Hertford 53,556 82.2 64,106 
Con. 25,014 56.8 Con. 31,418 
Lab. 19,030 43.2 Lab. 22,597 
Con. Maj. 5,984 Con. Maj. 8,821 
‘St. Albans 47,821 ~ 79.3 52,823 
Con. _21,828 57.5 Con. 23,157 
Lab. 16,107 42.5 Lab. 14,650 
Lib 5,948 
Con. Maj.. 5,721 Con. Maj. 8,507 
Clitheroe 44,893 85.3 44,350 
Con. 21,615 56.5 Con. 22,314 
Lab. 16,671 43.5 Lab. 16,103 
Con. Maj. 4,944 Con. Maj. 6,211 
Bury St. Edmunds 56,854 733 57,908 78.6 
Con. 24,532 55.1 Con. 26,730 587 
Lab. 19,962 44.9 Lab. 18,768 413 
Con. Maj. 4,570 Con. Maj. 7,962 
Mid Beds. 51,699 81.4 53,889 84.5 
Con. ~~ 23,012 54.7 Con. 21,301 467 
Lab. 19,048 45.3 Lab. 16,127 354 
Lib. 8,099 179 
Con. Maj. 3,964 Con. Maj. 5,174 
Stroud 55,862 84.5 57222. 85.2 
Con. 23,318 49.4 ; 23,44 48.1 
Tab 19915, ¢ ATT oe ge eee 
Lib. 4,489 9.5 Lib. 6,988 14,3 
Con. Maj. 3,943 Con. Maj. 5,112 
Chislehurst 58,063 84.9 59,646 85.8 
Con. 24,514 49.7 
Tab. . 20644 419 geht. Gogge = ay 
Lib. 4,120 8.4 Lib. 6,366 125 
Con. Maj. 3,870 Con. Maj. 6,679 
Epping 68,184 82.4 83,647 843 
Con. 26,065 46.4 Con. 31,507 446 
Bab. "522.542 40.2 Lab. 27,114 38.4 
Lib. 7,528 13.4 Lib. 11,913 17.0 
Con. Maj. 3,523 Con. Maj. 4,393 
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SEE ers Electorate Poll — 
d Stamford 40,818 79.7 
Con, 17.675. == 543 
Lab. 14,856 457 
Con. Maj. 2,819 _ 
50,399 76.8 
Con. 21,576 55.8 
Lab. 17,107 44.2 
Con. Maj. 4,469 
By-election 14/2/56 
. 50,806 62.2 
q Con. 12,836 
= Lab. 11,830 
z Lib. 6,806 
3 Con. Maj. 1,026 


me 1955 
nstituency eS 
——- Electorate Poll 
§ Hartlepools 59,512 81.8 
ee Lab. 25,145 51.6 
we Con. 23,560 48 4 
Lab. Maj. 1,585 
‘ 68,208 80.8 
Lab. 27,649 50.2 
Con. 27,468 49.8 
id Lab. Maj. 181 
B | 
veastle East ~ 53.907 81.3 
a Lab. 22,816 52.1 
i Con. 20,994 47.9 
Pe Lab. Maj. 1,822 
ghley 49,750 83.9 
“ey” Lab. 19,414 46.5 
2 Con 16,011 38.4 
fe Lib. 6,310 151 
G Lab. Maj. 3,403 
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Con, 
Lab. 


Con. Maj. 


Electorate 
41,061 
19,078 
14,137 


4,941 


—— 


50,051 


20,056 ~ 
13,247 


6,809 


1959 
Electorate 

60,888 

Con. 25,463 
Lab. 25,281 
Con. Maj. 182 
71,281 

Con. 30,445 
Lab. 28,790 
Con. Maj. 1,655 
50,616 

Con. 21,457 
Lab. 21,359 
Con. Maj. 98 
47,981 

Con. 20,626 
Lab. 20,456 
Con. Maj. 170 


_  4—Labour Seats Lost 


9 
Poll 
83.8 


50.2 
498 


81.7 


514 
48.6 


84.6 


50.1 
499 


85.6 


50.2 
49.8 


Swing 
To Lab, + 
From Lab. — 


—18 


—1.6 


—2.2 


—4.2 


Puy gs 


Electorate 

E HL Sta” 
26,645 eae 
24,198 


j. 2,447 


54,613 


20,748 
20,623 
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‘=. -Holboni and St. - $1,282 


Pancras South Lab. 17,126 49.6 . 17,065 ee. 
Con. 16,195 469 Lab. -- * 16,4090: 549.0 >— 
Lib. 1,193 35 a 
Lab. Maj. 931 Con. Maj. 656 a 
2 Clapham .- - 59,015 75.5 55,894 76.4 
Sree’ = Lab. 22,398 50.3 Cont... B70 
Cons) 22473. 492 Lab. 20390 478 i 
Lab. Maj. 225 Con. Maj. 1,876 —2. 
Bristol North East “62,614 78.0 64,319 79.0 
Lab. 22.740 46.5 Con: - 24258 477 
Con. 21,864 448 Lab. 21,574 424 
Lib 4.236 8.7 Lib. ; 9.9 
Lab. Maj 876 Con. Maj. 2,684 —3 
Bristol North West 55,942 79.1 ShaSi) 4.2 aaD 
Lab. 22,950 51.9 Con, 24,938 52.0 
Cony 9) 28.295. Lab. 23.019 48.0 | 
Lab. Maj. 1,655 Con. Maj. 1,919 | 
Lowestoft 56,850 79.6 S7316- eagles 
Lab: 94 587-22 S00 Con. 24,324 51.6 
Con. "21.672 Sao Lab. 221835 484 
Lab. Maj. 1,915 Con. Maj. 1,489 
Swansea West 58,923 75.1 58,045 82.7 
Lab. 22,647. ‘51.2 Con. 24,043 504 
Con. 21,626 488 Lab. : 49.6 
Lab. Maj. 1,021 Con. Maj. 403 
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Con. 
Tabi 


Lab. Maj. 876 Con. Maj. 1,390 “ea Ae ‘ 
h East Derbys. 60,476 82.1 65,457 85.1 
: Lab. 25,620 _—sS.. Gon.” °° 353745 ~ “45.6 
ica m2 Con, 74,039. 48.4 Lab. 25362 45.5 
s Lib 4,980 8.9 
Be . Lab. Maj. 1,581 Con. Maj. 12 =i bs 
51,811 86.0 52,261 86.7 
Labs a2), 745-5 51.0 Con. 22,964 50.7 
Con. 21819 49:0 Lab. 22358 493 
Lab. Maj. 926 Con. Maj. 606 —17 
61,969 76.1 62,030 708 
be Lab,» 25,539 1 54.1 Con.) 27052 502 
a Con. 21,631 459 Lab. 21,888 49.8 
| Lab, Maj. 3,908 Con. Maj. 164 —4.3 
Sete = 51,562 70.6 48,611 709 
2 Lab. 18867 518 Con, 17,235 > > "50.02 
Be Con. 17,560 48.2 Lab. 17215 49.98 
a Lab. Maj. 1,307 Con. Maj. 20 1.8 
‘kbrook S057 e722 47,731 72.5 
a Lab. 20,032 544 Con. 17,751 51.3 
a Con. 16,821 45.6 Lab. 16865 487 
i Lab. Maj. 3,211 Con. Maj. 886 —5.7 
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ee. OL 
‘Con. + 28,584 © © 
Tab. 26,754 


Con. Maj. 1,830 


62,449 
+ Con. ‘ 26,498 = 
Lab.-—~.26,235 


Con. Maj. 263 


Lab. 
Con. Maj. 


27,069 
4,133 


NOTE.—North Lewisham and Kelvingrove are shown in Table 2. 


(continued from page 192) 

may pave the way for the future. In too 
many non-marginals there still remains a 
too narrow parochial outlook which must 
be changed before the next election if 
vital marginals are to be completely 
manned and are to have all the workers 
needed on polling day. 

I have been very impressed by the 
marvellous spirit shown by our members 
at meetings attended since the election. 
There is a natural disappointment at the 
results, but no bitterness. There is cer- 
tainly no panic, but a healthy inclination 
to make a realistic appraisal of the 
position. As one agent has said in his 
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election report, “Our job is to conve 
few more people to be socialists and # 
get them to vote for us”. 


I must not. discuss policy here, 
feel we have paid insufficient attenti 
our publicity and propaganda in th 
stituencies. I give second place to 
in my appreciation of the vital ne 
to build proper records, particular 
marked register, to further impro 
work on postal votes and the polli 
procedure, but a mere mechanical o 
sation in the marginals without 
same time. carrying through sust 
education, publicity and propagand 
be so much wasted effort. 


Whee 
—" 
ee 
~ 


OUR ‘TWO 


O killed Cock Robin? That . 
deed will be the subject matter 
-Inquests we shall shortly be 

into the results of the General 
on. And as one who entered the 
list movement before the Labour 
was born, and has tended the 
and next the adult, all the years 
I want to be one of the first to 
t out some causes of defeat as I 
them. But in doing so I want to 
y tribute to a well-fought fight and 
and effort against too great odds. 
Vhat beat Labour was two massive 
fanisational defects. The first was 
failure to capture the youth of the 
ntry, and the second was the 
ure to get our own out of the well- 
and increasingly aggressive middle- 
iS vote. 


¥ 


4 * * * 
aking youth first, it has been 
rent for years that the Tories were 
eeding in attracting and enthusing 
Ing people to an extent almost 
maginable to Labour. Organisa- 
lally they begin early and they hold 
late. And they are assisted in the 
ation of a class-conscious snob- 
ucracy by the deplorable bias that 
descended on so many of our 
mmar and secondary schools. 

is the same in the Universities. 
t there for education, our young 
and women acquire, as well, the 
look and class-consciousness of 
ther breed—Toryism picks them 
The parlous state of the Labour 
‘bs in the several Universities con- 
S my story. We are going through 
eriod of perversion in our schools 
_ colleges, and only an earlier atten- 
to the enlightenment of the young 
roing to seal off the young minds 
mn the influences that are at work. 
hirty years ago I, and some others, 
ong them Mrs. McNab Shaw, that 
ghty Scotch fighter, whose hus- 
d was one-time Scottish Secretary 
the Party) tried to get the move- 
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MASSIVE DEFECTS 


"AS 


9 Cree 
ment to take up the education of the . ; 


young in Socialist principles. We 
failed, for the Party turned, almost. 


with scorn, away from the prospect of _ a 


‘proselytizing ‘among the children’. It 
wasn’t thought exactly moral; and so. 
we abandoned the child mind to mili- 
tarism, Toryism, entertainment, rock 


SE SE a Oe ated Sia 
We welcome this article from _ 
HERBERT DRINKWATER. Now 
eighty-three, he was founder of the 
Labour Organiser, and its editor for 
many years. : 
———S = SS Se 
and roll, dancing, the Churches, sport 
and all and any sort of influence that 
hadn’t such fine scruples. 

Three decades of children have risen 
since and the three waves have each 
gone Tory. Isn’t it time we recon- 
sidered this matter? I suggest that to — 
only begin our Socialist education and 
organisation at an age which we 
assume to be the earliest age of dis- 
cretion and possibility of choice, is to 
entirely overlook the fact that children 
are today grown up at twelve, and can 
often even teach one sex, or all about 
it, at eleven. 

* * * 

Regarding the middle classes, I pre- 
sume none is going to deny that this 
great and growing vote is the well from 
which both Tory and Liberal Parties 
draw their greatest strength. The middle 
classes, probably as numerous now as the 
working class itself, is the most supremely 
class-conscious one of all; it is the 
cleverest of all, alive to what it regards 
as its own interests, and it receives con- 
stant recruitment from the working-class 
better paid section, and again from the 
young of the working class, as pointed 
out above. 

The middle classes are economically a 
mixed-up lot. With social and economic 
parasites galore, we descend, via the great 
professional classes, to salaried and well- 
paid workers useful to society but im- 
bued with much false pride and a ten- 
dency to emulate the Joneses. 


we fe eae 
The fact is we ‘must not only open our 
ranks and make place for. such persons. 
We must first understand their outlook, 
: prospects and problems. 
[| think I have pointed out before that 
aa in the bitter years of shortage after the 
- war the middle classes found their Water- 
loo. The housewife, used to house-help 
in her largish establishment, found the 
supply of domestics cut off; entertain- 
“ment, too, was no longer possible and 
the middle- class woman found indignity 
in waiting in queues. 
As her husband’s income rose, she 
found ‘fair shares’ blocked her road to 
x the acquirement of extras she could 
afford. Her discontent was fanned by the 
Tory Press and spokesmen who told her 
- rationing was unnecessary and that 
- Labour policy was one of deprivement 
for her. She believed them and voted 
_ Labour out, almost viciously. 


Union Candidates and Members 


National Union of Agricultural Workers ... 


B.IL.S.K.T.A. 


Clerical and Administrative ° Workers’ Union 


Electrical Trades Union 


Almagamated Engineering Union ... 


A.ES.D, 


National Union of General and Municipal ‘Workers 


4 AS.L.E. & F. 
National Union of Mineworkers 


United Patternmakers’ Association ... 


Union of Post Office Workers 
N.U.P.E. a 

N.U.R. 

N.USS. 

U.S.D.A.W. 


y uae known. To. keep. 


tion they must have a car 
blight on the home for y 
their chimney must, like the J 
play the costly banners of ITV 
expense, and the 
frig., and the multiple expensive 
devices, that the Jones bought and 
must have, in the self-deceit that th 
house can be so run without labo 
Politically or organisationally L: 
cannot do much about all this. 
surely we can understand and rem 
that these things are the trouble of te 
of thousands of women whom we wot 
attract—the wives of professionals ai 
the women professionals themselves. | 
As for the male middle class, w 
want the professionals; and I have bi 
indicated my belief that the way t 
them is to adopt more and more the 
Sidney Webb’s idea of stratified 
tioneering. 


Candidates Members B | 


National Union of Tailors and Garment ‘Workers 
United Textile Factory Workers’ Association 
Tobacco Workers’ Union 

Transport and General Workers’ Union 

Transport Salaried Staffs’ Association 
Typographical Association ... 

National Union of Vehicle Builders 

Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers 
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4 ee 5 
2 2 
2 1 
4 2S 
15 8 
5) aed 
5) 4 
3 3 
31 31 
1 1 
2 2 
BD 1 
9 5 
1 ee 
10 S 
1 1 
2 1 
1 a 
19 14 
8 5 
1 1 
1 1 
3 1 
129 93 


VHEN the 1925 Annual Confer- 
_ ence met at St. George’s Hall, 


r. C. T. Cramp, it looked back upon 
gee General Election and took 


There had been three General Elec- 
bmS iN as many years, which had 
aced a great strain on the personnel 
finances of the Movement. Never- 
eless, the spirit had been wonderful, 
d not even the setback of October, 
24, had dimmed enthusiasm. 

The growing interest in politics had 


> 


total vote increased by 
39,241. Even where seats were lost 
= increase in the Labour vote was 
ked. 

ong the Members returned were 
mur of the original Parliamentary 
bour Party who had retained their 
pts continuously since 1906, Rt. 
pn. C. W. Bowerman (Deptford), 
. Hon. Stephen Walsh (Ince), Rt. 
pn. J. R. Clynes (Manchester, Platt- 
3), and Mr. Will Thorne (Plaistow). 


ECTION ANALYSIS 
analysis of the election results 


d letter scare and the Liberal-Tory 
t. In many cases Liberals deserted 
ir own candidates, and for the most 
the Liberal votes went in favour 
Tory candidates—hence the drop in 
Liberal vote of 1,230,000. 
It was inevitable that there would be 
debate at this Conference on the 
isability of a future Labour 
vernment taking office without 
wer. The attack was led by Ernest 
in, who moved the following reso- 
on on behalf of the Transport and 
meral Workers’ Union: 


This Conference is of opinion that in 
iew of the experience of the recent 
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NQUEST- 


erpool, under the Chairmanship of - 


3 Labour was defeated in the 
election of 1924. This article 0 
describes what happened at } 
the next Party Conference, | 
when an inquest was held — 
on the election results and 


decisions were taken for the ) 


future. 


Labour Government, it is inadvisable ’ 
that the Labour Party should again | 
accept office whilst having a minority of 
Members in the House of Commons. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. W. 
H. Martin, of the Finsbury Trades and 
Labour Council, and supported by Mr. 
John Bromley, M.P., speaking on behalf 
of the Locomotive Engineers and Fire- 
men, Mr. Ben Tillett, of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, and Mr. 
Neil Maclean, M.P., of the Workers’ 
Union. 

The Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, M.P., of 
the N.U.R., and Mr. J. Doonan, of the 
Miners’ Federation, opposed the motion 
on behalf of their Unions. 

In moving the motion, Ernest Bevin 
admitted that his union supported Labour 
taking office in 1923. 

The Labour Party had, however, now 
experienced a minority Labour Govern- 
ment and his union was of the opinion 
that it was inadvisable to take office again 
under such conditions when it had been 
made obvious that the only way of 
getting any legislation passed was by 
continuously compromising with the 
Opposition. 


BEVIN’S REPLY 


Bevin did not take kindly to the argu- 
ment that to decide here and now not to 
take office without power, would damage 
Labour’s chances at the next election. He 
contended that trade unionists wanted a 
straight line in politics. If the great mass 
of working men in this country knew 
that if they wanted certain legislation 
laid down, they must give Labour a 
majority, the position would be clear. If 


they failed to return Labour to power, 


they would know they could not have 
the legislation os desired, : 

Ernest Bevin left the conference in no 
doubt about his attitude. He firmly 
believed that anything less than a Labour 
Government with power would be fatal 
to the growth of the Labour movement. 

Ramsay MacDonald replied to the 
debate. He began by asking conference 
to take a realistic view of the resolution. 
There was no immediate prospect of an 
election, but no-one could foresee what 
would happen within the next 12 months 
or two years. Yet conference was being 
asked by the tacticians to say that if the 
Party was returned at the next election 
with 306 Members they would take 
office, but if returned with 304 they 
would not do so. Those sort of tactics 
would not do. 

Referring to personal criticisms made 
by Ben Tillett. Ramsay MacDonald 
expressed regret that former Parliament- 
ary colleagues should have belittled their 
comrades in the Government. The votes 
~ of those who had stood by the minority 
Labour Government were just as accept- 
able to the building up of a great stock 
of Labour principles as the votes of those 
who went into the other Lobby and 
tried to weaken the Labour Government 
in the House and in the country. He 
appealed for a good spirit in the future. 


TEAM MEMBER 


He was not afraid of minorities, nor 
did he care who was the Prime Minister, 
or Leader, as long as he was a member 
of a team he would be a member of it. 
He would fight for it,.and if the team 
went down, he would go down with it. 
There might be times of great crisis when 
there would be grave disagreements, as 
had been the case during the war, but 
no provision could be made for such 
eventualities. 

Nevertheless, in normal times, particu- 
larly when Labour colleagues were carry- 
ing great responsibilities, he preferred the 
man who, in the words of Lord Palmer- 
ston, “stood by his friends when he 
thought they were mistaken as well as he 
stood by them when he was convinced 
they were right”. 

He instanced the attacks made on Tom 
Shaw by his colleagues on the question 
of unemployment. The Bill which the 
movement had striven for had been 
placed on the Statute Book. The first 


which Labour had secured. . 
There were critics within the F | 
had said that the Labour Govern 
had done nothing worth bags? 
were people saying now? _ 
very things that they had ridiculed | 


the Labour Government was doing the 


Government was sweeping away al 
benefits which the Labour Govern 
had given to the people. 


MACDONALD’S CASE 


He asked what would be the effe 
the resolution if carried. MacDe 
contended that all the Tories would 
to do at a by-election would be to pe 
to the resolution and say “What’s 
use of electing these people?” 
general election the position would } 
worse. Our opponents would point 4 
how far we would have to go beff 
obtaining half the seats. The Tow 
would say to the electors “Don’t ¥ 
your ~vote on people who take 
responsibility except for criticism”. ~ 

The issue could not be settled by re 
lution. He was not going to say 
would advise the Party to take al 
again as a minority government, } 
unless he could be assured of a g 
team spirit, he would be afraid of taky 
office even with a majority. 

He counselled the Party not to tak 
decision at that time, and urged it} 
keep to the grindstone of reality, to cag 
on with its work, and, when the pro I 
arose, a decision could be made afterd 
and practical consideration. 

In reply to the debate, Ernest Bé 
was very critical of MacDonald | 
Thomas and obviously fearful of sof 
form of coalition. In his appeal he ash 
that it should be laid down as a el} 
policy that we were an _ independ 
Labour movement representing the ¢ 
working class of this country, which ¥ 
opposing capital and forcing the mo 
ment to stand in a solid phalanx us 
the battle was fought and won in t 
the industrial and political fields: 


Following a slight lull after the 1 
general election, party activities had b 
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ganisation of Youth was now to oa 


ore. A number of local parties had s OWE OBIE EE ae ag yet 
a up youth Organisation with en- This new edition, in addition _ 


wt 


Ay 
y ae 
Fy 


4 Celabii 04 Pace age eles F seins to recording constitutional _ 
‘a ie a changes that have taken place : 
arty had ventured into another within the Party, hasalsobeen 


; there had been a growth of 


: ‘ cer < revised and enlarged to meet _ 
‘and music societies. This was a $ 


‘natural development in those propa- the present day requirements. 
la days, ae meaning of <a of our organisation a4: 
be expres in many ways. 5 4 ; 
bert Morrison and Mr. Rutland Price 2/- post free 

nton wanted to take advantage of 

great seme ia was growing bd ? 

this cultura velopment, and they 

: largely responsible for the establish- THE LABOUR PARTY 


tof the London Labour Choral TRANSPORT HOUSE, SMITH SQ. 
a LONDON, S.W.I. : 

|was they who drew up a draft con- ile 
ition for the National Labour Choral 
which the National Executive 
amittee had approved. The idea was 
levelopment of choirs at local level 
the holding of both regional and 
pal music festivals. — 
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© FRIENDLY SERVICE 


S.-E. Barker 


J e FAIR PRICES 
An Invitation — _ andof course the 
‘columns ‘of the Labour Organiser are © DIVIDEND 


en to readers with something interesting 
informative to say on those specific sub- 


in which the magazine deals ; 
readers may not realise that the new That’s another 

which they have conceived and put into _ 

ssful practice will most likely be of value sign of the 


bir Counterparts in other places. There- 

if you have developed something new, 

on an old problem or a new one, LO N D O N 
it up and let the rest of the Labour 

ement have the benefit of your know- 


CO-OP 
yn’t forget the deadline for the receipt 1] 


contributions is the 15th of the month 
iublication the following month. 
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